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EXCAVATIONS IN NORTHEASTERN BABYLONIA * 
February 28, 
The Director of Iraq Antiquities, The President of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, The Director of the University Museum: 


I need not review now in detail the events which placed our Joi 
Assyrian Expedition, for the time being at least, in the Babylonian fiel: 
This modern form of Assyrian expansion has been as much of a surprise 1 


Fig. 1. Horns and Bitumen Stand from the Temple of the God of Fertility. 


us as to anyone else. But the basic facts are plain enough. The Oriental 
Institute had found it expedient to terminate its field work in Iraq. Unless 
another scientific group stepped in, camp and equipment were to be sold to 
commercial bidders. This would have meant disruption of an exceeding! 
valuable archaeological undertaking, with little likelihood of resumption : 
some later date. We decided to take over the Chicago concession in an effo 
to keep the work going, in the hope that sufficient funds could be secur 
subsequently for the few additional campaigns required to bring the wor! 
to its completion. Continuation would mean considerable financial savin; 
in the long run, and an even greater economy in scientific effort. In thus 


* Cf. Butterin, No. 66, p. 37. Part of Professor Speiser’s report has since beet 
printed in the May number of the Bulletin of the University Museum in Philadelphi 
(pp. 14ff.). Since the reader will find there eight excellent reproductions of object 
found by the expedition, we have abstained from duplication here, except for Fig. 4 
representing a unique pair of wrestlers in bronze. We have given references in tl 
text to the photographs reproduced on plates V and VI of the Philadelphia Bulleti 
(W. F. A.) 
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viding our attention between Gawra and Khafaje we have had the benefit 
the fullest possible cooperation and goodwill on the part of Dr. Frankfort, 
is staff, the Oriental Institute, and the Iraq Department of Antiquities. 
r. P. Delougaz, for years Field Director at Khafaje, most generously con- 
ributed his services, and it is scarcely necessary to emphasize what that has 
ant to us. Thus, quite eclectically, we have had a sample season of one 


Fig. 2. Alabaster Statue of the Naturalistic School. 


month. The Joint Assyrian Expedition has been the sponsor, and the Uni- 
versity Museum will make every effort to continue with a normal campaign. 

With the kind of head-start just described, our month in the south should 
have been eminently successful. It has been. Our work had three principal 
field objectives. First and foremost, we set out to continue the excavation 
of the so-called Small Temple in Area A. Secondly, trenches were to be 
opened in the cemetery area to the east and northeast of the Temple. And 
finally, a sounding was to be made on Mound B, previously identified by 
Dr. Jacobsen as Dfir-Samsuiluna, for the purpose of investigating a building 
of the Hammurabi period. All of these objectives have been accomplished. 

In the Small Temple we uncovered three successive floor levels with their 
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respective altars. These levels represent phases of Early Dynastic IIT ai 
II. Of particular interest was a pair of animal horns carefully imbedde 
in two superimposed layers of stone by the side of a bitumen wash-stai 
(Fig. 1). Of manifest ritualistic significance, these horns constitute stror 
presumptive evidence that the temple in question was dedicated to the gi 
of fertility. It would thus be a smaller replica of the Abu Temple 

Jshnunna, to which it bears indeed a striking resemblance. 

Most of the finds of our brief season come from this temple and from t! 
court belonging to it. The finds include a number of pieces of statua 
a large number of mace heads, and several bronze objects and cylinder sea 
I shall describe only a few of the more important objects. 


Fig. 3. Fragments of “ Fighter Plaque.” 


Of the statues, the finest in quality is unquestionably the limestone figu 
of a man (Bull. Univ. Mus., VI a,d). The head, which responded to t! 
patient ministrations of Mr. Delougaz, is now visible in all its delicat 
detail. Every feature betrays the hand of a master sculptor: the splendi 
modeled nose and mouth, the arched eyebrows, the contour of the head, a1 
the minutely worked ears, The eveballs were done in shell and the pup 
in lapis. The double chin and the fold of skin over the nape of the nm 
harmonize perfectly with the self-complacent expression on the face. All 
all, we have here an unsurpassed specimen of early Sumerian sculpture. 

To the same naturalistic school belongs an alabaster statue measuril 
300 x 119 x 102 mm. (Fig. 2). The subject recalls some of the renderin¢ 
of Lagash rulers. Two other figures of males, this time bearded (7-8), a1 
unique so far. The first represents a nude male with eyes of alabaster, li! 
the rest of the statue, and the beard hanging loose. The other is an int 
esting, if somewhat forbidding representation of a squatting male (VI f 

To the more abstract school of sculpture, associated by Dr. Frankfort wit 
Early Dynastic II, belong two statues of bearded males, the first of alabaster. 
and the other (VI c) of limestone. Among the incompletely preserved 
pieces there may be mentioned in this rapid survey the well-cut portrait o! 
a bearded worshipper and the head of a beardless figure (VIe). Of tl 
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Bronze Cast of “ Wrestlers.” 


Fragments of a Pot of Diyala Ware, Early Dynastic I. 
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reliefs, special interest attaches to the fragmentary plaque which gives us 
panoramic view of two men in combat (Fig. 3). The scene at the right 
hand corner shows the opponents boxing. A conventionalized athletic scei 
is presented in an excellent bronze cast of two wrestling figures (Fig. 4 
The men, their arms interlaced, grasp each other by their girdles. Whether 
the vases which the wrestlers carry on their heads were an added feature « 
the contest, or whether they were intended to serve some ritualistic < 
utilitarian purpose, is open to question. 

The trenches in the cemetery area laid bare a number of burials dating 
to Early Dynastic III, with their usual complement of pottery, cylinder 
seals, and bronzes (cf. Vb). Under the floor of a room belonging to Ear! 
Dynastic I were found fragments of a fine painted pot of “ Diyala ware 
(Fig. 5), with the characteristic scarlet surface paint and panels of black 
ornamentation on a creamy buff background. 


Fig. 6. Cups from the Period of Hammurabi, Twentieth Century B. C. 


In Mound B we succeeded in uncovering a large building of the Hammu 
rabi period. The objects discovered in this building included terracotta 
plaques of the mother-goddess of a type that has become known only in the 
last few years. Of far greater historical interest, however, are indisputably 
Hurrian pots (Fig. 6), good Hurrian seals, and such well-known Hurrian 
features as terracotta plaques of “ banjo-players,” all from this building. 
It has been known for some time that Hurrian proper names occur in the 
south from the end of the third millennium on. But here we have for the 
first time traces of Hurrian material culture from the turn of the third 
millennium, a period antedating Hurrian settlements in the north. I woul 
suggest, tentatively, that these finds reflect the presence of Hurrian mei 
cenaries whom Samsuiluna may well have employed in his “ Fort.” 

We sincerely hope that these selected finds and results of a month’ 
digging will suffice to insure further work in this area, whose exploratio1 
by the University of Chicago has earned the warm gratitude of th 


archaeological world. 
BE. A. Spetser. 


THE NABATAEAN TEMPLE OF KHIRBET ET-TANNUR 
NELSON GLUECK 


The excavations carried out at Khirbet et-Tannir during the months of 
March and April, 1937, by the joint expedition of the American Schox 
of Oriental Research, Jerusalem, and the Transjordan Department o 
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ntiquities, have revealed the plan of a fairly complete Nabataean temple- 
mplex. It had been hoped, as a result of the surface finds and tentative 
undings made there previously by the survey expedition of the Jerusalem 
School, that actual excavations would mark the beginning of a new era in 
the understanding of the highly advanced Nabataean civilization.1 The 
itial promise of the site was not illusory. A whole pantheon of hitherto 
iknown Nabataean deities was found in the temple that had become their 
rave. The entire site has not yet been completely excavated. Several out- 
de rooms must be cleared, and some outer walls traced. It is not to be 
xpected, however, that much more will be accomplished than the filling out 
of several gaps in the plans which have thus far been made. It is possible 


Fig. 2. Khirbet et-Tannfir: Outer East Court, looking southwest. 


now to establish the nature of the site, determine the identity of its deities, 
and fix the periods of its existence. In addition to the members of the staff 
previously referred to in the BULLETIN,’ we should like to refer also here to 
the Professor of Archaeology in the American School of Oriental Research 
in Jerusalem, Dr. Clarence 8. Fisher, who has made all the plans and will 
work out the reconstructions, and to Mr. C. Pape, who has drawn most of 
the mouldings. The joint expedition is indebted to Sir Flinders Petrie for 
releasing to it Mr. Pape, who at that time was a member of his staff. It is 

so indebted to Mr. E. T. Richmond, then the Director of the Palestine 
\rchaeological Museum, for making available the facilities of the Museum 
nd for permitting a member of his staff, Mr. 8S. J. Schweig, to photograph 
the Khirbet et-Tanniir finds. Mr. Schweig is an artist, and we can promise 


* BULLETIN 65, p. 19. 
* BULLETIN 66, pp. 36-7. 
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a series of exceptionally fine photographs for the final publication. Withou 
the most generous assistance of the Transjordan Government as extende 
to us through Peake Pasha, Commander of the Arab Legion, Mr. Lankeste 
Harding, Chief Curator of Antiquities, and ‘Abdullah Rihani Bey.’ who i 
Commandant of the et-Tafileh sub-district, in which Khirbet et-Tannfr i 


located, our joint expedition could not have carried out its appointed task. 


A special meed of thanks is due to the el-‘Aban police-post, whose member 
spared no efforts to assist us in every way possible. 

The remarkably well situated site of Khirbet et-Tannir* on top of th 
high Jebel et-Tanniir, towering isolated between the Wadi el-Hesi and th 
Wadi el-‘Aban (La‘abani),° above the point where they converge, is approac! 


Khirbet et-Tannir: Inner Temple Court and Shrine, 
looking west-southwest. 


able only by a single steep path that twists its way up a ridge on its south 


east side. In places, the ancient banking of this path is still clearly visible. 


Near the top it is cut through solid rock. It is quite likely that original] 
at least the upper and steeper part of the ascent was negotiated by a stair 
case. It is furthermore not unlikely that the ascent was made in solemi 
ceremonial procession by parties of pilgrims, who on festive occasions wou 
their way up the side of the hill to the temple on its top. It seems indee 
once having gained the summit, that it was as natural to grace the hillto 
with a temple as it was for the ancients to adorn a goddess with a crow: 
To the west the eye follows the course of the great cleft of the Wadi el-Hes 
in its plunge towards the Dead Sea, and to the east its approach from th: 
desert. The rich, green site of ‘Aineh © is situated a few kilometres awa 
to the east on the north slope of the Wadi el-Hesa. To the south is visibl 
the ascending course of the Wadi el--Aban. There, but a few kilometr 

* BULLETIN 65, p. 15. 
* BULLETIN 65, p. 1 
®° Annual XV, pp. 101-2; Savignac, Revue Biblique 45, p. 256. 
* Annual XV, pp. 102-4. 
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‘istant from Khirbet et-Tannfir, are the ruins of another beautiful Naba- 
ean temple, Qasr edh-Dherih.’ The top of Jebel et-Tannfr is fairly flat 
with the temple-area situated on the east side. It is interesting to note that 
the paved floors of the temple slope appreciably tov yard the southeast corner. 

nee having reached the top of the hill, the approach cut through solid rock 
eads up by broad steps to a gateway in the center of the east wall of the 
siter east court of the temple area. An engaged column and a pilaster on 
which originally were Nabataean capitals, decorate the outer facade of the 
east wall on each side of the gateway. The large outer east court, which is 
15.6 metres square, still retains some of its original paving, particularly on 


Fig. 4. Large, crude head of Hadad, re- 
vealing Hellenistic-Parthian influence. 


iis east and west side (Fig. 2). A shallow channel leading from the north- 
east corner to the southeast corner disposed of the rain water through 
apertures cut through the outer east wall. A platform two steps high bounds 
the court on the north and south sides. Over the platform extended a roofed 
colonnade, whose roof probably slanted downward towards the court. On 
the north side of the court near its east end is the podium of a large altar. 
It is possible that somewhere in the now unpaved area of the court there 
was also at one time a sacred pool. At the west end -of the outer court, a 
flight of four steps leads to a gateway in the center of the east side of the 
temple proper. The temple, and the shrine within it, face almost due east 
(Fig. 3). The steps are flanked by two engaged columns, with a pilaster 
with quarter column at each end of the east wall. There are two pilasters 
at the south and north corners of the west wall, with two pilasters on each 
the other walls between the corner pilasters. On these engaged columns 
and pilasters, whose Attic bases rest on a strong stylobate, were originally 


7 Cf. note 5 above. 
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Nabataean capitals, which were replaced in a subsequent period wit 
Corinthian capitals. On each side of the gateway, between the engage 
column and the pilaster, was a shallow niche, crowned by an architray: 
over which was a pediment with a dentilated decoration. The architrave 
decorated with two rosettes spaced between three triglyphs, which are s 
between two busts in relief of feminine figures (Fig. 1, front cover page 
Over the doorway was set a huge bust of Atargatis represented as godde: 
of foliage and fruit. On her forehead, neck, and bosom are leaf decorations, 
which however do not conceal the features. Two side panels, which togeth: 
with the main centerpiece form a most imposing semi-circular panel, ar 
decorated with vine and leaf and fruit (pomegranate and fig) motif 
Above the head of the goddess there seems originally to have been a relic 
of a large eagle. The architrave over the columns supported a frieze of 
busts in relief of Hadad, Atargatis, and Helios figures. There is an Atargat 
figure in relief on each of the two adjacent sides of the corner stones of this 
frieze. Above the entire entablature, there rested apparently a pediment 
In the gateway, two doorsills are visible, with sockets in each of them for : 
separate door, which swung inward. The outer sill was higher than th: 
larger and cruder inner one. It seems that they belonged to two differen‘ 
periods. Near the east end of the south wall of the temple is a small 
entrance way, through which the proper functionaries entered to open th¢ 
main east door of the temple, and to attend generally to the needs of th: 
temple. In the middle of the paved floor of the temple, stands a small 
shrine which measures 4 by 3.6 metres, and is oriented almost exactly due 
east. At the corners of the east facade of the shrine are pilasters with 
quarter columns, and at the corners of the west facade are two square 
pilasters. A staircase on the west side of the shrine ascends to what must 
have been a flat top on which, in all probability, an altar stood. Certainly 
four, and probably five of the courses of the pilasters with the quarter 
columns on the east face of the shrine, consisted of busts in relief of either 
Atargatis as the “fish-goddess” or Atargatis as the “ grain-goddess.” ° 
Atargatis the “ grain-goddess ” is exactly the same in almost all details as 
Atargatis the “ fish-goddess,” except that instead of the fishes over h¢ 
head, there are ears of grain above and beside her head. Over the pilasters 
rested the large architrave, beautifully decorated with a rosette, the egg an: 
dart design, and with vine and leaf patterns, a photograph of which ha 
appeared in a previous issue of the ButtetTiIn.® This shrine was built 
around and over an earlier and finer shrine. Excavations revealed that its 
top too was reached by a staircase, which in this instance was built alon; 
the west side of the shrine. Two of the steps still remain in position. Th: 
upper four courses of the pilasters of the east facade of this smaller an 
much more daintily built shrine are decorated with rosettes and entwine 
vine patterns, with the exception that one of the courses in the pilaster o 
the north end is decorated with a small niche instead of the rosette and vin 
patterns. In this niche there may have been set small lamps. Both pilaster 
which are set on Attic bases have caps decorated with the thunderbolt 
design, which we found to be a common motif at Kh. et-Tannir. It i 


® For a description of the “ fish-goddess ” see BULLETIN 65, p. 17; for a photograp!] 
of her see the frontispiece of BULLETIN 64. 
® BULLETIN 65, p. 16, fig. 1. 
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isible also at Kh. edh-Dherih. This motif is quite in keeping with the 
orship of Hadad, one of the chief deities of the et-Tannfir temple. Simi- 
itly decorated caps were originally on the pilasters on the east fagade of 
he previously mentioned shrine. Fitting against these pilaster caps of the 
cond shrine, and set over an arch resting on the jambs of the pilasters, 
is an architrave decorated with a niche and rosette designs. Set in the 
racket at the spring of the arch are flint dowels, each of which once held 
me small figure or other ornamental object. It is in the shallow niche 
below the arch that there was set, we believe, the magnificent relief of the 
Hadad figure, which we have described in a previous issue of the BULLETIN.”° 


Fig. 5a. Lion’s head from Khirbet et- 5b. Profile of lion’s head. 
Tannor. <A similar head found there 
was used as a water spout. 


We would add here only that the figure is definitely represented in a seated 
position, and that the thunderbolt is placed over the fold of the himation 
which is thrown over the left shoulder. Around his neck is a torque, the 
ends of which consist of the heads of lions. A similar torque appears around 
the neck of a small seated Atargatis figure. These torques indicate again 
the multitude of cultural forces, in this particular instance probably Iranian, 
which influenced the art and architecture of Kh. et-Tannfir.t It seems 
reasonable to believe that in this same niche, next to the Hadad relief, was 
another relief of the same size consisting of a representation of Atargatis 
seated between two lions. The basis in fact for this belief is that a small 
lion’s head with part of its body and a single foot with traces of its mate 


1° BULLETIN 65, pp. 17-18, and fig. 2. 

* Rostovtzeff, Caravan Cities, pp. 186, 218, and Pl. XXXII: 1; Cumont, Fouilles 
de Doura-Europos, Texte, p. 108; Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités 
Grecques et Romaines, V, p. 376a. 

1] 
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were found in the ruins. They are of the same relative size as the bull 
beside the seated figure of Hadad. Like the Hadad relief, they are made o 
friable sandstone, and there are no other sculptures made of this materia 
We find that Hadad and Atargatis are frequently represented in physica 
juxtaposition.’* In view also of the important réle Atargatis plays in th 
temple at Kh. et-Tannir, and in view of the fact that there is enough roo1 
on the east facade of the shrine for two reliefs of the size of the Hada 
relief to be placed between the front pilasters, it seems likely that the sand 
stone foot and lion are part of a large sandstone relief of Atargatis, whic 
was placed by the side of her consort, Hadad. On top of this second shrin 


e. 6. Remnants of a fine Nabataean bowl from Khirbet et-Tannar, 
decorated with pomegranate, palm leaf, date or grape designs. 
It is the largest piece in existence. A complete bowl of 
this painted, egg-shell Nabataean ware has thus 
far never been found. 


there was originally also an altar, most of the remains of which have beet 
recovered, with a tiny feminine head ornamenting the top center of each of 
its four corner pilasters. It is quite probable that both this altar and th: 
Hadad and Atargatis relief-panels were reused in the subsequent period o! 
the first mentioned shrine. In front of the east pilasters of the shrine a1 
two small chambers sunk into the ground. They were covered with pavin 
blocks, one of them found in position, which could be lifted by insertin 
one’s finger or a hook in the center of the outside edge of each block. 
similar concealed chamber was found in the rear of the shrine. They wer 
evidently offering receptacles, for their contents proved to consist of ashes 
charred animal bones, and grains of wheat. The second shrine was, in it 
turn, built around a smaller, ruder one, which was the original shrine buil! 
on the site. Around this original shrine was built the entire temple-complex. 


12 Hacavations at Dura-Europos III, p. 143, and Pl. XIV, Lucian, De Dea Syria, 
31; Strong and Garstang, The Syrian Goddess, p. 70. 
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There are a series of rooms on the north and south sides of the inner temple 
rea and the outer court, where in all probability the temple functionaries 
ived and the pilgrims feasted and lodged. They were well paved, with a 
igh pench-like platform going around three sides of each room.’?* The 
oofs of these chambers were supported by square pillars, whose courses are 
mposed of three triangular stones. An altar, with a thunderbolt motif 
n it, was found in position outside the west wall of the inner temple area. 
t faced an area on the west side of the site which has not yet been excavated. 


Relief of Tyche. surrounded by a panel containing figures of 
the cycle of the zodiac. 


It is noteworthy that the floor of the inner temple area is higher than the 
floors outside of it."* The paved areas on the north and southwest sides of 
the inner temple area are on practically the same level as the colonnaded 
platforms on the north and south sides of the outer east court. The floor 
of the inner temple court slopes to the east. It is our present belief that 
this inner temple area with its central shrine was not roofed over, or rather 
that it was not roofed over at least during the first two periods of its history. 
in the north slope of Jebel et-Tanntr, about 100 metres below the outer 
orth enclosing wall is a very large cistern, which is now filled with débris. 

It is possible at Kh. et-Tannir to distinguish three separate construction 


'** Schlumberger, “ Neue Ausgrabungen in der syrischen Wiiste nordwestlich von 
‘almyra,” Jahrbuch d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst., Vol. 50 (1935), 606-611. 
** Lucian, De Dea Syria, 30. 
13 
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periods, both in the temple and inner shrine, and also in the chambers wit! 
their high benches. In our first discussion of Kh. et-Tanniir, we suggeste 
from the examination of the surface finds that the Nabataean temple wa 

to be dated to about the first quarter of the first century A. D.’* A Naba 
taean inscription found there enables us now to arrive at a more exact date. 
The inscription, as deciphered with considerable difficulty in some very wor 

places by Pére R. Savignac, director of the Ecole Biblique, reads: 


1. (The monument) built by Natayr’el the son of 
2. Zaydi to R’S*SYN L'ABAN for the life of Haretat 

3. king of the Nabataeans who loves his people, and for the life of Huldt 
4, his wife in the year IT. 


While some of the letters may be debatable the dedication to Haretat an 

Huldii in the year 2 = 7 B.C. is unquestionable. We think the inscriptio 

belongs to the second building period. On the basis of the excavation find 

we would now date the history of Khirbet et-Tannir from about 25 B.C 
to 125 A.D. It is important to note that the fine, painted, egg-shell Naba 

taean sherds found at Khirbet et-Tannir definitely predominate in the 
earlier levels (cf. Fig. 6). [This inscription is now published by Savignac 
in Revue Biblique. 46, 401-16. I cannot agree with S. that the group of 
letters in the middle of line 2 represents the name of a god, but render the 
line “ Zaidi for the source of ‘Ain Lu‘ban ...” The latter is correctly 
identified by S. with the modern WAdi ’1--Aban or WAdi 1-La‘abini. I sug- 
gest that the stone bearing the inscription was originally in a nymphaeum 
at the source, and was later used in building or repairing the temple.— 
W. F. A.] 

We should like to describe briefly here a few of the numerous sculptures 
found at Kh. et-Tannfir. It is a circular panel, in the center of which 
Tyche is set in relief (Fig. 7). On her head is a mural crown, which is 
covered wifh a hood. On the right side of her head is the crescent moon 
and on the left side a scepter-like symbol. It is composed of a torch bound 
together with a wand, on the end of which is a broken, crescent moon. 
Encircling this central relief is an outer panel containing the figures of the 
cycle of the zodiac. Reading counter-clockwise from the left top center of 
the zodiac, we see (1) Aries, represented by a Minerva(?) figure 
(2) Taurus, (3) Gemini, (4) Cancer, (5) Leo, (6) part of the head of 
Virgo, and the top of a wand or sheaf she was carrying. Reading clockwis: 
from the right top of the zodiac we see (7) Libra, (8) Scorpio, (9) Sagit- 
tarius, (10) Capricornus, represented by a Pan(?) figure, (11) Aquarius, 
with his bucket upside down. The next panel, which must represen 
(12) Pisces is completely broken off. The significance of the counter 
clockwise and clockwise halves of the zodiac seems to be that there was : 
natural New Year which began with spring, and a civil New Year whic! 
began with autumn. 

Another type of goddess found at Khirbet et-Tanntir is the winged Tyche 
holding aloft in each hand a horn of plenty, as determined from a number 
of separate, broken specimens. The heads of these Tyche figures wer 
invariably found broken off the bodies to which they belonged,—whether a 


1* BULLETIN 65, p. 19. 
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t! the result of malice or of accident it being impossible to determine. These 
e ‘i'vehe reliefs, and others like them, evidently belonged to friezes orna- 
a enting the walls of the temple. An almost completely intact incense altar 
a was found, with a central panel containing a relief of Hadad, and two side 
( panels with reliefs of winged Tyche. The altar was inscribed with a Greek 

dedieatory inscription, part of which unfortunately has been broken off. 

At the present time it reads “....: ANDROS AMROU.” The first full 


‘* 
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Fig. 8a. Front panel of incense altar, 8c. Left side panel of incense altar with 
showing Zeus-Hadad with staff in right relief of winged Tyche holding a palm 
hand, and indistinct thunderbolt over branch in the left hand and a wreath 
lower part of left arm. In general ap- in the outstretched right hand. 
pearance he recalls the well-known Zeus 

of Gaza. 


name may have been something like “ Alexandros,” etc. (Fig. 8). The 
second name is an Arabic one. This name thus gives evidence of the eclectic 
nature of the Nabataean civilization, giving as it does a Semitic family 
name with a Greek fore-name, and both written in Greek characters. Several 
other fragments of Greek inscriptions were found, and two Nabataean 
inscriptions, one of which ends with the enigmatic words “ in the year two.” 
A pillar-drum was found with the same Tyche figures in relief on it as on 
the incense altar. Another type of goddess was depicted with flaming 
torches, one above each shoulder. 
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The deities of the Nabataean temple at Khirbet et-Tannfir were, as w 
have already pointed out,’® primarily the deities of Syria. They call t 
mind the gods of Hierapolis-Bambyke, of Heliopolis-Baalbek, of Palmyra 
Dura-Europos, and also, however, of Ascalon, among other places. The 
were, however, even in Transjordan, not only worshipped at Khirbet et- 
Tannir. We are certain that they will be found at Khirbet edh-Dheril 
The relief previously discovered by the Jerusalem School expedition a 
Mesheirfeh *° belongs, we believe on the basis of the finds at Kh. et-Tannti 
to a Helios figure. At Kerak, built into the castle, is also the Nabataea 
representation of a Helios figure, with its head now broken off. The Heli: 
figure at Qasr Rabbah, which had been photographed years ago '’ togeth« 
with the sculptures of a panther and lion, may now definitely be determing 
as Nabataean. A recent trip there in May 1937 by the A. S. O. R. surv 
expedition resulted in the discovery of a number of hitherto unreporte 


sculptures. There are sculptures of several heads of lions, a beautifu 


gazelle, a panther, a winged Eros, a ram’s head, among others, all of whic 


we consider to belong to the same period as the last period at Khirbet et 
Tannir. It is to the last or third period at Khirbet et-Tannfr that w: 
tssign, for instance, the representations of Atargatis as the “fish” or 
“grain” goddess. Qasr Rabbah, if work there is properly financed, wil 
yield, we believe, very rich results. for those interested in adding to o 

growing knowledge of Nabataean. civilization. The temple and gods o 
Khirbet et-Tanniir are, it is clear, not unique in southern Transjordan. 


A UNIQUE BABYLONIAN RELIEF 
Emit G. KRAEGING 


In the J/lustrated London News of June 13, 1936, there appeared a fine 
full-page reproduction of a baked’ elay relief, 19} inches high, supposed]; 
belonging to the period of the Larsa:dynasty. It is described by Mr. Fran! 
Davis as a relief of the goddess Ishtar—a puzzling “ Venus ” of 2000 B. C. 

The nude female figure is well modelled. It stands erect on two reclining 
lions which face in opposite directions and are flanked by owls. The figure 
is winged ; in each of its hands, which are raised to the level of the shoulders, 
it holds what Mr. Davis regards as two looped measuring rods (interpreted 
by him as “attributes of justice”). On the head there appears the head 
dress which Davis calls the snake-headdress, but which Koldewey and other 
have described as horned tiara because it is merely a high cap embellished 
with several pairs of horns. 

The headdress is worn by Ishtar in the rock sculpture of Anubanini, king 
of the Lullu. But she is fully clad in the early flounced garment and ha 
no wings, only rays extending from her shoulders, like the god Shamash o 
the reliefs of Hammurabi. The horned tiara in this new relief surely ind 
cates a being belonging to the divine order, but not necessarily a goddess « 

18 BULLETIN 65, p. 19. 


7° BULLETIN 65, p. 19; Annual XIV, p. 38, fig. 16. 
*7 Bruennow and Domaszewski, Provincia Arabia, I, pp. 50-51. 
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Babylonian terra-cotta representing Lilith as a goddess, from the beginning 
of the second millennium B.C. (from the Illustrated London News by 
permission of the editor and of the owner, Mr. Sidney Burney). 


the Ishtar rank. The relief of Nabu-apal-iddin from Sippar not only gives 
such a headdress to Shamash, but also to a small minor divinity that follows 
the worshipper. The symbols held in the hands of our figure can hardly 
be interpreted as measuring rods. They look like the single ring and wand 
combination seen in the hands of Shamash in some of the reliefs just men- 
tioned, but what its meaning is here, is obscure. We do not believe that our 
‘emale figure is the goddess Ishtar but rather that it is a superhuman being 


of a lower order, 
17 
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What kind of a being is meant must be inferred from other details than 
the headdress or the symbols in her hands. The bird’s feet are exactly lik: 
those of the accompanying owls. Wings, furthermore, regularly suggest 
demon associated with the wind. The owls may well indicate the nocturna 
habits of this female demon. 

We know only two evil demons from pictorial representations: the horri 
ble fever demon Lamashtu (formerly read Labartw), a freak composed o 
various animals, and the evil wind-demon Pazuzu, who has a normal humar 
form from the knees up, but has animal feet and a horrible face. Perhap 
we have here a third representation of a demon. If so it must be Lilitu 
who was originally, as her Sumerian name suggests, the demon of an evi 
wind (Meissner, Bab. u. Ass. II, 201), and whose “ house ” in a tree Gilga 
mesh destroys, according to a recently discovered Sumerian fragment of th: 
famous epic. Hers evidently was no hideous appearance for she is calle 
ki-stkil-lil-la, “the beautiful maiden,” in Sumerian. She is a “ vamp’ 
who chooses a lover and will not let him go, though the unfortunate mai 
finds no satisfaction with her. She cannot bear offspring and has no mill 
in her breasts (cf. Ebeling, Reallexikon der Assyr. I1, 110). 

The seductive beauty of the female demon on this Babylonian relief 
noteworthy. If it should be Lilitu then we should have to infer (from th 
owls) that she was already regarded as a nocturnal demon, partly, we ma 
suppose, because of the similarity of her name to the Semitic word for night. 
Lilith is mentioned in Is. 34: 14. Her beauty and her nocturnal excursions, 
which were regarded as dangerous to children, are frequently mentioned in 
late Jewish sources, 


Since the above was written the relief has been discussed by Dietrich Opitz and 
by Mrs. C. Douglas Van Buren in the Archiv fiir Orientforschung, 1937, 350 f. anc 
354f, The former is inclined to doubt the genuineness of the object, but the material 
adduced by the latter seems to prove its authenticity. Above all it is a clay reliet 
from the Louvre, AO 6501 which Mrs. Van Buren has ferreted out that clinches th« 
matter. This relief shows a nude, winged female figure in the same attitude as that 
in our relief and with a similar headdress. The hands we feel sure, despite Mrs. Vai 
Buren’s doubts, must once have held the same looped rods. The figure not only has 
birds’ feet but also tufts of feathers on the lower limbs. Instead of standing o1 
lions it treads on ibexes which likewise face in opposite directions. Mrs. Van Buren 
assumes that the figure in both reliefs is that of the goddess Ishtar. She dwells at 
length upon the fact that religious texts bestow upon Ishtar the attributes of a bird 
But this is not particularly helpful in view of the fact that no known portrayals o 
Ishtar give her wings or birds’ feet. 

We see no reason to depart from our opinion that in Mr. Sidney Burney’s reli¢ 
and doubtless also in that from the Louvre we have a portrayal of Lilith. But w 
admit that she is here on the way to becoming a goddess. The literary sources affor 
us a striking illustration when the Sumerian text to which we have already referred 
describing Gilgamesh’s destruction of the tree-home of Lilith, states “In the mids 
(of the tree) Lilith had built her a house, the shrieking maid, the joyful, the bright 
Queen of heaven.” Mrs. Van Buren, too, quotes these lines but without discerning 
any relationship between our relief and Lilith. If Lilith is given a divine predicat: 
in this text it seems clear that at a certain time and in a certain area she, who late: 
appears only as a demon, obtained divine rank. In our relief demoniacal origin of 
the figure in question is apparent and divine rank equally clear. Our relief thus 
possesses notable interest for the student of religion. The transition from demon t 
deity has been inferred in the case of a number of gods,—even in that of the Sinaiti: 
Yahweh (cp. Soederblom, Werden des Gottesglaubens, passim). Our relief is a1 
authentic document of such a decisive step in the evolution of a deity, though in thi: 
instance the rise to divine rank was only temporary. 
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\N AERIAL RECONNAISSANCE IN SOUTHERN TRANSJORDAN * 
NELSON GLUECK 


Continuing south, we flew over the junction of the Seil Heidin with the 
Wadi el-Mdjib. A couple of minutes later, we had passed near er-Ris,* 
lown over the Tomb of Suleimin ibn Da*id,® were over the Lisin, and had 
ircled over Umm el-‘Aqireb ° and Kh. ‘Esal.7, Umm el-‘Aqareb is situated 
everal kilometres north of the Seil en-Numeirah near where it leads into 
he Dead Sea south of the Lisfén, and Kh. ‘Esl is located about a kilo- 
metre away from Umm el-‘Aqireb, in the foothills to the east of it. From 
our position high above these sites, we could see the very clear traces of a 
road leading towards them, which descended the slope leading down from 
the Moabite plateau. Swinging inland, and rising, we followed the road 
which seemed to lead east-southeast towards Kathrabba, although we did 
not attempt to trace its entire length. Seen from on high it looked like a 
brand new, wide, and skilfully built highway, following the length of a 
distinet ridge which led from the direction of the top of the Moabite plea- 
teau to the foothills bordering the Dead Sea below. There were sharp turns 
where the road zigzagged down steep slopes. Thinking that he was 
acquainted with all the roads in southern Transjordan, the writer was at 
a loss for a moment to understand how the Transjordan Government had 
suddenly produced a fine highway leading down towards the southern side 
of the Lisin, until he recalled the conversation with Squadron Leader 
Traill earlier in the morning dealing with just this road, which Traill had 
rightly perceived to be a Roman road. Subsequently we heard that the 
comparatively intact stretches of this Roman road are actually very rough, 
but from the height we were looking at it, it seemed at first that parts of 
it could still be traversed by modern conveyances. Turning around, we 
followed the clearly defined road, which we now observed was broken away 
in places, particularly where the zigzag turns had been constructed. It 
led towards the Dead Sea, breaking off and disappearing completely on top 
of the foothills immediately above Kh. ‘Esal. One branch of this Roman 
road may have led to the edge of the Lisin.* Credible reports have it that 
a ford, which is no longer visible, was formerly used to cross over from the 
Lisin to the western side of the Dead Sea.? The Roman road leading from 
Kh. Méteh to Kathrabba to the Lisan has already been recorded by Musil.’° 
Although we did not see the continuation of this Roman road down to and 
through the Lisan, traces of this road were visible leading southward along 
the bottom slopes of the foothills which came down to, or border the small 
plains which in places front the east side of the Dead Sea. Only frag- 
mentary, but clear outlines of this southward extension of the Roman road 
could be seen leading directly to the Ghér es-Safi, near the southeastern end 


* Continued from BULLETIN 66, p. 28. ® Annual XV, p. 6. 

‘Annual XIV, pp. 60-61. * Annual XV, p. 6. 

* Annual XIV, pp. 61-62. 

°ZDPV 40, 1917, p. 58, and map on PI. 1; Musil, Arabia Petraea T, pp. 21-22. 
*ZDPV 40, 1917, p. 58. 

*° Musil, Arabia Petraea I, pp. 22, 362. 
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of the Dead Sea. It seems likely that in addition to the Roman road o1 
track on the slopes immediately above the west side of the ‘Arabah,"' ther 
must have been a Roman road on the east side of the ‘Arabah, connecting 
the Roman settlements or stations extending from es-Safi (Zoora) to Bi 
Madhkir (Moa?),’* and then frgn Bir Madhkér via Kh. et-Taiyib 
(Aphro), Rujm eth-Thugr,’* to Gharandel (Arindela). From there th: 
road seems to have crossed to the west side of the ‘Arabah, and joined th 
west road, which coming from the north continues south via Hafriy: 
Ghadyan to Ghadyin (Ad Dianam), and then south-southeast via a nanx 
less, completely buried site visible only from the air, and ‘Ain Defiyeh 
Aila.** Seen from the air, there was a clear line of tracks along the eas 
side of the ‘Arabah extending from es-Safi to Gharandel. It seems to 
that there must have been a Roman road connecting the sites occupied b 
the Romans on the east side of the ‘Arabah, as well as a road on the wes 
side of the ‘\rabah.’® At Bir Madhkfr, this road forked off to Petra, an 
thence to the great main Roman highway, which traversed the length « 
Hastern Palestine.’° This route along the east side of the ‘Arabah servi 
not only Nabataean, Roman, Byzantine, and Arabic settlements, but sit 
which were previously occupied in the Early Iron Age and in Early Bronz 
III-Middle Bronze 1.'* The northern extension of the Roman route alon 
the east side of the ‘Arabah terminated in es-Safi (Zoora). It continue: 
along the east side of the Dead Sea to the Lisin, turned eastward near Kh. 
*Esal, and climbing to the plateau above to the east via Kathrabba an 
Kh. el-Méteh joined the great Roman road which led through el-Kerak t 
Shobek, Udhrah, Sadaqah, and southward down the Neqb esh-Shtir, throug! 
the Hismeh Valley and the Wadi Yitm to Aila. It seems likely that th 
Roman track coming from the west via Tell el-Milh (Moleatha), and Qas1 
ej-Jeheniyeh II (Thamara?),'* terminated in es-Safi (Zoora), and did not 
ascend to the eastern plateau through the Ghor el-Feifeh, as Alt has 
suggested as an alternative possibility.’® 

The flight along the cultivable areas on the east side of the Dead Se 
between the Ghor el-Mezra‘ah and the Ghér el-Feifeh revealed nothing 
which we had not seen before on foot, besides the above mentioned traces 
of the Roman road. After passing Rujm en-Numeirah,”° we circled for 
about ten minutes over es-Safi and the southeastern end of the Dead Sea t 
find ancient remains which we had not previously examined. Nothing new 
was visible.” The fields around es-Safi, however, appeared most impressiv 


4 Alt, ZDPV 58, Aus der ‘Araba II, p. 52, and map on p. 24. 

12 Between es-Safi and Bir-Madhkiir lay Qasr el-Feifeh, where a Roman statio1 
might possibly have existed, et-Telaih (Toloana), Kh. en-Nahis, where also a Roma 
station might have existed, and Feinfn (Phaino); Alt, ZDPV, 58, p. 24; for Naba 
taéan and earlier settlements at some of these sites cf. Annual XV, pp. 7 ff. 

13 Alt, ZDPV 58, pp. 5. 8. 18. 24. 

4 Annual XV, pp. 37-39. 46; Alt, ZDPV 58, p. 24. 

15 Alt, ZDPV 58, pp. 24. 52. 

6 ZDPV 40, p. 142, pl. 1; Bruennow and Domaszewski, Provincia Arabia I, 
Annual XV, p. 71. 

17 Annual XV, pp. 7-9. 33. 

18 Alt, ZDPV 58, pp. 24. 35. 

19 Alt, ZDPV 58, p. 54, n 

20 Annual XV, p. 7. 

21 Annual XV, pp. 7-9. 
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/ith proper care, and some amount of drainage, the area must have sup- 
‘ted at times in the past considerable numbers of people, in comparison 
ith the handful of families that live there now. A careful examination of 
adjacent areas of the Dead Sea itself revealed no traces of buried ruins 
eath the surface of the waters, and Squadron Leader Traill, who has 
wn over this part of the Dead Sea very frequently, and who has often 
ked for such ruins, has never been able to see any traces of them. It 

y be that the waters of the Dead Sea have covered the cities of Sodom, 

morrah, and Zoar, located respectively by the Seil en-Numeirah, the Seil 

Al, and the Seil el-Qurahi,** and left over them in the course of millennia 

ine deposits impenetrable to the eye. It is our belief, however, that Zoar 

y yet be found on terra firma; it is probably so covered with accretions 

later ages that it will be found, if at all, only by accident. It will be 

called that Frank found graves in the Ghér es-Safi containing vessels and 

rds, which according to his photograph of some of them belong to Early 

onze II1I—Middle Bronze I, as the writer has already pointed out else- 

here.2* A systematic, metre by metre examination of the es-Safi area may 
yet reveal additional traces of the early Bronze Age occupation, provided 
they are not, as suggested above, buried deep under later accretions. 

From es-Safi we flew south over the Ghoér, and in a few minutes after 
leaving es-Safi were over the mean ruins of Qasr el-Feifeh.** On the fairly 
flat hill-top of one of the foothills to the east bordering the Ghoér, we saw a 
iarge rujm surrounded by a stone wall. It seems to have been a site of con- 
siderable importance, and to judge from its general appearance looked as if 
it belonged to the Early Iron Age, and perhaps earlier. If it is what it 
appeared to be from the air, it may well have served to guard the track 
leading through the Ghor el-Feifeh to the top of the plateau east of it. 
When we had visited Qasr el-Feifeh by camel previously, it was impossible 
to see this site from the ground, and there was nothing which led us to 
suspect then that such an important looking site was only a few kilometres’ 
distance east of Qasr el-Feifeh. We circled around this site for a few 
minutes, before continuing southward, soon reaching et-Telih.2° The 
elaborately terraced and walled fields resembling tremendous checker-boards 
appeared even more impressive from the air than they had when we had 
previously visited them on foot.*° Completely abandoned now, they cover a 
considerable area, and testify to the energy and resourcefulness of the 
inhabitants of the Nabataean-Roman site of et-Telih. Several kilometres 
south of et-T'elah, on the side of a gentle slope of one of the hills leading 
down into the ‘Arabah from the east, we saw a square, khdn-like structure, 
whose walls were almost leveled to the ground. There seemed to be a bir 
on the north side of the khirbeh. About five minutes later we were flying 
over the rugged, serrated, dark brown hills of the Jebel Hamr Ifdan, and 
lescending as low as possible circled around for about a quarter of an hour 

er the copper-mining and smelting area centering around Kh. en-Nahas.** 
his was the area in which we were particularly interested.. Both Squadron 


* Annual VI, pp. 56-62; XV, pp. 7-8; BULLETIN 14, pp. 3-8. 
; 5) 


Frank, Aus der ‘Araba I, ZDPV 57, p. 204, and Fig. 21 A; Annual XV, p. 8. 
‘Annual XV, pp. 9-10. 

‘Annual XV, pp. 12-13. 

‘Annual XV, p. 13. 

“Annual XV, pp. 20-35. 
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Leader Traill and the writer kept if possible an even more concentrat 
look-out than before for sites the presence of which was already known 
the writer, and for new copper-mining and smelting centers which had 1 
been previously visited. We were disappointed. Not only were no n 
mining centers located, but it was impossible to find all the places in t 
region which the writer had previously visited. Some of the mining can 
are located up small wudydn, and it was simply impossible from the air 
follow each small wédi, on the sides or slopes of which a mining camp \ 
or might have been located. It may be that we were simply unfortunate 
our search, but on the whole the writer feels after this air survey of 
mining area around Kh. en-Nahias, that there are very few ancient min 
sites which our expedition missed when it explored this section of 
‘Arabah in the spring of 1934. 

Leaving the mining area, we rose rapidly to the top of the plateau, a 
found ourselves over Petra. In the confusion of wudydn below us lead 
towards the ‘Arabah, we could not locate the Wadi Namalah, the cours: 
which we had wanted to follow in order to observe ancient sites known 
exist along its length.** Swinging back westward, and passing over } 
Hor, with its weli glistening like a white dot on top of it, we were back o 
the ‘Arabah, and racing past familiar landmarks, Bir Madhkir, Kh. 
Taiyibeh, ‘Ain Gharandel, Hafriyat Ghadyan, and Ghadyin. Soon the G 
of ‘Aqabah was visible in the distance. About halfway between Ghad 
and ‘Ain Defiyeh, Squadron Leader Traill picked out the outlines of 
ancient ruined site, and cruising at slow speed, he brought the plane cl: 
down to it, and around it several times. It is the sort of place which « 


only be discovered from the air. In fact its outlines seemed clearer wh 


we were higher above it, than when we descended comparatively low over 
It could easily be passed over from the ground, without its presence bei 
noted, unless one were especially on the lookout for it. It was evidently 


caravanserai of some importance. There was a square(?) building, to judge 


from the vague outlines of its foundations which bulged through the cov 


ing layers of sand. It was situated near the north end of a very larg 


walled compound. What seemed to be a long water channel led from 1 


the southeast corner of the compound to the building. It once brougl 
water in all probability from a water-hole, which is now sanded over, of 


type similar to the kind found at Ghadyan.*® When the site has b 
located on an air-map, it will be a simple task to reach it by camel or « 


from ‘Aqabah, and to determine by examination on the spot what sort of : 


place it actually was. It will probably be found to be another one of 1 
Nabataean-Roman caravanserais which mark the length of the ‘Arab: 
Continuing southward, we were soon over the Gulf of ‘Aqabah, and turni 
weséward we flew over Mrashrash (Mrashshash), the Palestine police p 
at the northwestern corner of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah. We then flew southw: 
for some distance along the west side of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah, and swu 
inland searching for copper-mining and smelting sites in addition to th 
we had previously found below Mrashrash.*° The black slag heaps we h 


*° Annual XV, p. 35; Musil, Arabia Petraea IT: 2, pp. 218-219; Frank, Aus « 
‘Araba I, p. 228 

#9 Annual XV, p. 41. 

%° Annual XV, pp. 47-48. 
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eviously seen stood out clearly when viewed from the air, but although 
circled around this area for almost fifteen minutes, we could locate no 
ther slag heaps indicative of other mining and smelting sites. Striking 
iight across the north end of the gulf, Squadron Leader Traill brought 
airplane down to a gentle stop at the R. A. F. field, which is situated 
ral hundred metres southeast of ‘Aqabah. We landed at 11:00 A. M., 
ing been in the air for two and a half hours. We had a swim; and some 
reshments were served us in the R. A. F. camp, to whose hospitable 
ers we convey our thanks here also. 
\t noon we took off and flew along the north shore of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah, 
overing nothing over the area of Aila that we had not seen before. 
iring the preceding month, the writer, together with President Burrows 
‘the Schools and Mr. Iliffe, Keeper of the Palestine Museum, had visited 
1e site of Tell el-Kheleifi, which is probably to be identified with Ezion- 
geber, as Frank was the first to propose.*t The sherds on the site, which 
we have examined ‘on several occasions, belong exclusively to EI I-II.*? 
Inasmuch as the small tell is only about four metres high, it was hard to 
locate it from the air, and to distinguish it from the neighboring sand- 
dunes. We found it after a few minutes’ search, and circled around it 
several times, attempting to see where the mound ended and the ordinary 
sand began. What appeared to be the outlines of the small tell, proved to 
be substantially its outlines as established by our soundings there in Novem- 
ber, 1936. We flew the length of the north shore of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah 
several times, in order to see if there were any other ancient mounds besides 
the small one of Tell el-Kheleifi, but were unable to find one. Leaving 
‘Aqabah we flew up the winding course of the Wadi Yitm, and circled 
around Qasr el-Kithara, a Nabataean-Roman site situated at the confluence 
of the Wadi Yitm and the Wadi Imran (Ramm).** Continuing over the 
Wadi el-Yitm, we soon passed the two ruined structures of Kh. el-Khaldeh, 
which we subsequently examined on foot, and which are also Nabataean- 
Roman.** We then flew northward over the weird Hismeh Valley with 
its numerous isolated, irregular, multi-coloured sandstone hills, passing 
Kuweirah *° on the way. It is situated east of the main highway which 
leads north to the top of the Neqb esh-Shtar and to Kh. Neqb esh-Shtar 
and Kh. esh-Shedeiyid,*® Edomite fortresses guarding the southern border 
of Edom along the top of the Jebel esh-Shera facing the Hismeh Valley. 
Between Kitharaé and Kuweirah, we caught sight of several Roman mile- 
stones marking the direction of Trajan’s road which led to Aila. We con- 
tinued our way east-northeastward towards the railway, the general direc- 
tion of which we followed towards Ma‘in. At 2:55 P. M. we landed at the 
airport in Ma*‘in, where the plane was refueled, and where we were enter- 
tained to lunch by the officers in command of the tank-corps there. It is a 
pleasure to express to them here also our thanks for their gracious hospitality. 
\t 2:45 P. M. we left Ma‘in, and flew east-northeast beyond the railway 
line in an unsuccessful attempt to find a site about which we had heard but 
‘ZDPV 57, pp. 243-244, and fig. 41 B, 42 A; 59, pl. 127, and pl. 6A. 
‘Annual XV, p. 48; BULLETIN 65, n. 30-34. 
Annual XV, p. 54; BULLETIN 65, Explorations in Eastern Palestine, n. 1. 
** BULLETIN 65, Explorations in Eastern Palestine, n. 6-8; Annual XV, p. 54, n. 155. 


*° Annual XV, pp. 57-58. 
*° Annual XV, pp. 58-61. 
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the actual existence of which is uncertain. Returning northwest to tie 


railway line, we passed over Jurf ed-Derawish, noticing two small, ruin 
block-houses(?) or tombs(?) to the northwest of it, between the raily 


line and the hills to the west. Soon we were over the small wudydn whicl 


converged into the Wadi el-Hesa, the length of which we were to follow 
the way down to the Dead Sea. Below us, after a few minutes, appea 
Qal‘at el-Hesa, which was originally a Roman site. The Roman road er 
ing over the still quite well preserved bridge was clearly visible.*7 A mom 
later we were above er-Ruweihah, a large walled fortress, situated on to) 
a hill overlooking the point where the Wadi er-Ruweihah joins the W 
el-Hesi. The writer had previously been able to examine the site on fe 
but unfortunately because of various circumstances was only able to sp 
a very few minutes there, and at the time did not get a very good idea 
the nature of the site. Numerous Nabataean sherds were collected at 

time of this visit,** and also a number of coarse sherds which were sul 
quently discovered to be Edomite Early Iron.*® Any possible doubts as 
the nature of the site were dispelled by the view of it that presented its 
from the air. It is a very strong walled fortress, occupying a fine strat 
position, and forming the easternmost unit in the line of fortresses guard 
the northern border of Edom.*® To judge from the numerous Nabata 
sherds found on the site, er-Ruweihah experienced in a later phase of 

history a heavy Nabataean occupation. Continuing over the Wadi el-H 
We saw a great site on a high isolated knoll, situated in the Wadi el-H: 
near its northern side. It is situated approximately halfway between 

Ruweihah on the south side of the wdadi, and ‘Aineh on the north side 
the wddi; these sites are approximately 15 kilometres from one anot! 


down the length of the wadi. It was a very large walled site, which to judge 
from its general appearance might well date from the Early Bronze an 
Early Iron Ages. Situated above a large pool of water in the wddi, it mad 


} 
somewhat of the same impression as Kh. el-Medeiyineh overlooking 
Wadi el-Mojib.** In another place ** we have discussed the line of bor 
fortresses guarding the eastern boundary of Moab. At the time, we c 


1 
] 


sidered the huge site of Mahaiy to be the southernmost fortress in this 111 
of border strongholds. We wrote then, however, that “it may be possib| 


to discover one more Moabite fortress between Mahaiy and Wadi el-H« 


although Mahaiy dominates the entire region to the south of it almost dow 


to the Wadi el-Hesa, and no large group could ascend the southeastern p 
of the Moabite plateau without coming into the view of Mahaiy.” If 


site which we discovered from the airplane proves to have had an Early Ivo 
Age occupation, it will be the most southerly link in the chain of the border 


fortresses guarding the eastern frontier of the kingdom of Moab, and v 
be the Moabite counterpart to the Edomite er-Ruweihah. At the first pos 
ble moment, the writer hopes to return to this southeastern corner of M« 


to attempt to locate this site and determine its character. 


*7 Annual XIV, p. 69; Bruennow and Domaszewski, Provincia Arabia II, pp. 16 
88 Annual XIV, p. 69. 

5? Annual XIV, p. 77. 

** Hebrew Union College Annual XI, 1936, p. 143; Annual XV, p. 106. 

* Annual XV, pp. 102-104. 

42 Annual XIV, pp. 52-53. 

‘8 BULLETIN 65, pp. 29-30. 
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Continuing our way down the Wadi el-Hesa, we passed a number of sites 
which we had previously visited,** but discovered nothing new. Circling 
over Jebel et-Tannir to see if there was anything visible in connection with 
Kh. et-Tanntr,** which we had not noticed while on the site, we continued 
oi our way, and were soon over and beyond the mouth of the WAdi el-Hesa, 
and streaking northward along the east side of the Dead Sea. In a short 
space of time, we were over the mouth of the Wadi el-M6jib, and turning 
eastward we flew up the Wadi el-M6jib as far as over its junction with the 
Seil Heidin. We then flew over the Seil Heidin, which is progressively 
known as the Wadi Wala; the Wadi er-Remeil, and the Wadi eth-Themed 
before it reaches its eastern beginnings. Passing in rapid succession over 
the sites we had previously visited, namely Kh. Tahiinet el-Wala, Kh. Abi 
Khirgeh, Kh. Iskander, Rujm Mlehleb, Rujm ez-Zakibah (Abi Sighin), 
Kh. er-Remeil,*® and Kh. el-Medeiyineh,** without discovering anything 
new,*® we were soon again over the railway line. By that time it was 4: 30 
P. M.; the sun was beginning to set, and it was getting rather cold. Speed- 
ing towards ‘Amman, Squadron Leader Traill brought the airplane down at 
the airport there at 4:45 P. M. The next morning, Flight Lieutenant E. B. 
Grace flew the writer back to Kalundia. As we were passing over the Dead 
Sea, he passed back a chit, on which was written: “ We are flying now at 
sea-level.” 

[t will be seen from the foregoing that the archaeological exploration of 
Eastern Palestine by air must always oecupy a secondary position when 
compared to its exploration on foot. Even in such places as the ‘Arabah, 
where the air-reconnaissance might be expected to have proved of most value, 
it could not possibly have replaced or made unnecessary the exploration of 
the ‘Arabah on foot, as carried out by Frank and the writer. The identity 
of some of the sites discovered by Frank.and the writer in the ‘Arabah 
might possibly have been guessed at from the air, but sherds for instance 
(not to speak of architectural details, inscriptions, coins, figurines, etc.), 
which in many cases are the sole means of fixing approximately the age or 
ages of a particular site, could not be examined from the air. Still more 
impossible would it be for ordinary flesh and blood to distinguish between 
Early Bronze Age, Early-Iron Edomite, Nabataean, Roman, Byzantine, and 
Arabie sherds, by flying over them at a minimum of 100 kilometres an hour. 
Influenced by Poidebard’s air-photographs of Roman castella and roads in 
Syria and Mesopotamia,*® Kubitschek in his criticism of Frank’s and Alt’s 
very valuable Aus der ‘Araba I-III *° shot far over the mark with his gen- 
eralization concerning archaeological exploration when he said: “ Die Gegen- 
wart und nichste Zukunft gebiihrt den Fliegern ...”°' For Kubitschek 
to have said that those “romantic natures ” who on foot, or travelling: by 


‘* Annual XV, pp. 102-106; BULLETIN 65, pp. 22-24. 

'S BULLETIN 65, pp. 17-2]a. 

‘® BULLETIN 65, pp. 35-37; Musil, Arabia Petraea I, pp. 111. 244. 251; Bruennow 
and Domaszewski, Provincia Arabia I, p. 27; II, p. 305. 

‘** Annual XIV, pp. 13-14. 

‘“ Annual XIV, p. 51. 

‘° Poidebard, La Trace de Rome dans le Désert de Syrie. 

°° ZDPV 57, pp. 191-280; 58, pp. 1-78; ef. Alt, Aila u. Adroa im spdtrémischen 
Grenzschutesystem, ZDPV 59, pp. 181-193. 

** Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, May 1936, p. 185. 
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camel or car explored out of the way and sometimes dangerous regi: 
would “als Entdecker dem gestrigen Tag angehéren,” ** was simply to ha 
indulged himself in an unscientific sally. The airplane will always b 
great help to the explorer, but it will never take the place of exploration 
the ground. It has been shown above that there were comparatively v: 
few places which we discovered from the air which we had not seen bef 
on the ground. Even had we done the air survey of southern Transjor 
first and the ground survey afterwards, visiting only those places we s 
from the air, we would have missed very many of the sites which we 
covered during the course of the actual survey on the ground. Even in { 
‘Arabah it was impossible to see from the air all the sites which we visi 
on the ground. The writer doubts very much also whether the aerial exai 
nation of the slopes of the hills leading down to the ‘Arabah, which Fr: 
examined most carefully,®* will show that there was much which escaped | 
attention. Most generalizations are dangerous, and Kubitschek’s general 
tion with regard to the superiority of archaeological exploration by air o 
archaeological exploration on land is particularly weak. At best it can, 
he himself admitted,°* serve to delimit the field of work and prepare 
way for the explorer and the archaeologist. It has great value as an aid 
their work, but it can never become their sole tool, nor even their main « 
in regions such as the ‘Arabah and southern Transjordan. 


WESTERN ASIA IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY B. C.: 
THE ARCHIVES OF MARI 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


It is now nearly fifty years since scholarly circles were thrilled by + 
news that hundreds of cuneiform letters belonging to an international cori 
spondence with the Egyptian Pharaohs of the fourteenth century B. C. ha 
been discovered at Tell el-“Amarnah, in Middle Egypt. Twenty years lat 
a similar find, though of smaller dimensions, was made at the old Hittit 
capital, modern Boghazkéy. Now we have what promises to be an ey 
greater discovery, made in the first months of 1936 by M. André Par 
excavating on the site of ancient Mari.t This discovery consists of sev: 
thousands of letters written to the last native king of Mari, Zimri-Lim, i 
the first half of the twentieth century B.C. The letters were mostly fou 
in room 115 of the great palace, and were at once examined by M. Francoi 
Thureau-Dangin, the greatest living Assyriologist. He immediately re¢ 
nised their vast importance, and the precious documents were turned 0 
to the Belgian scholar, M. Georges Dossin, and to Abbé Charles-F. Jean 
study. Now we have the first preliminary report on the contents of th: 


52 GGA, May 1936, p. 185. 

‘8 ZDPV 59, p. 184, n. 2. 

5¢ GGA, May 1936, p. 185. 

1 For, the identification of Mari with Tell el-Hariri and the excavations there 
BULLETIN, No. 54, pp. 24-5; American Journal of Archaeology, 1935, p. 145 f., 19 
p- 163 f., 1937, p. 152. For the latest campaign in 1937 see provisionally Parrot’s 
latest report in Syria, XVIII, 54 ff., especially in the footnotes. 
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uments, admirably presented by Dossin at the meeting of the Académie 
Inscriptions in Paris on January 15th, and published in the Comptes 
dus early this summer.” 

‘he Mari archives contain letters from all parts of Mesopotamia, west, 
th, east, and south. They throw a flood of light on the complicated 

‘itical situation that existed during the first thirty three years of Hammu- 

’s reign, before his conquest of “Mari, and show that there were many 
ul rulers in different parts of Mesopotamia each of whom was constantly 
ing to gather more local kings and chieftains under his suzerainty. In 
vylonia “there were at one time at least three, namely Hammurabi of 
bylon, Rim-Sin of Larsa, and Ibal-pi-el of Eshnunnak, all known from 
ir inscriptions; the third was king of the city now known as Tell el- 
smar, where the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago has car- 
| on successful excavations for a number of years, under H. Frankfort’s 
ction. A letter translated by Dossin throws light on the situation in 
sopotamia at that time. Ittr-Asdu * writes his master, king Zimri-Lim, 
‘ollows: “I have gathered the kings at Sarmanekh and I have explained 
the matter to them by this discourse, ‘ There is not a single king who is 
really powerful by himself. Ten or fifteen kings follow Hammurabi of 
Babylon; as many follow Rim-Sin of Larsa; as many follow Ibal-pi-el of 
Eshnunnak ; as many follow Amut-pi-el of Qatana; ten kings follow Yarim- 
Lim of Yamkhad ...’” The two last-mentioned princes, who bear West- 
Semitic names, belong somewhere in the region north or northwest of 
sabylonia; Qatana may be the Assyrian Qatni on the river Khabiir.* 

The obscurity enveloping northern Mesopotamia about 2000 B.C. prom- 
ises to be removed in large part by the archives of Mari. Many names which 
were already familiar from later documents reappear here, generally for the 
first time in history. In the northeast, in the basin of the Middle Tigris, 
we hear of Arrapkha (Kirkék), of Ekallati (south of the confluence of the 
Lower Zab with the Tigris), of Assur itself (see below), etc. Further west 
we come upon Kakhat in the region of Nisibis, Rasap(b)a in Sinjar, Shuda 
in the Upper Khabir valley, Elakhut in the neighborhood of later Amida 
(Diyarbekr), and Harran in the valley of the Balikh. Another biblical town 
near Harran which frequently appears in the letters is Nakhur, “the city 
(of) Nahor ” (Gen. 24: 10) to which Abraham sent his servant to find a 
wife for Isaac. Nakhur is mentioned in the Cappadocian tablets and in the 
Assyrian contracts from the fourteenth century B.C.° In Late-Assyrian 
times it reappears after previous destruction as Til-Nakhiri.6 Continuing 
west we find reference to Carchemish on the Euphrates (II Chron. 35: 20; 
Jer. 46: 2), where Zimri-Lim sent his ships to be loaded with wood from 





*See the January-March number, pp. 12-20. 

° Note that the transcription here given differs occasionally from Dossin’s. For 
the sibilant in the name of the god Asad (Asdu™) ef. Jour. Bib. Lit., LIV, 182, n. 27. 

‘Or is Qatni to be identified with the Qattunin (“the two small ....”) of our 
archive? 

5 See Lewy, Revue de lV Histoire des Religions, CX, 46, n. 42. 

° Til-Nakhiri was situated near Sarfigi (which reflects the name of the Patriarch 
Serug). The vocalization may indicate a specifically Assyrian back-formation, since 
there was in the Assyrian dialect a phonetic rule that a short open a in the penult 
(as Mr. A. Sachs informs me) took the color of the vocalic ending: e.g., Arumu, 
Arimt (Heb. Aram), Arubu, Aribi (Arab. ‘Arab). The process would then be 
Nakhuru : Nakhiri = Arumu : Arimi. 
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Mount Amanus. In another passage we are told of going up to Khaiab 
(Aleppo), and elsewhere there is mention of a caravan bound for the Ana- 
tolian center of the metal trade, Kanish in Cappadocia, now Kiil-tepe, whore 
thousands of cuneiform tablets, belonging to a colony of Assyrian merchants, 
have been excavated. The most interesting reference to the northwest which 
has so far been reported is in a letter to Zimri-Lim from Hammurabi of 
Babylon, published in the latest number of Syria: “To Zimri-Lim say, 
‘Thus saith Hammurabi, thy brother, “ The prince of Ugarit hath writien 
me as follows, ‘Show me the house of Zimri-Lim (for) I would see it’ 
Now, behold, I am sending thee the prince his son.”’” Schaeffer’s brilliant 
excavations at Ugarit (Ras esh-Shamrah)‘ had proved that the city was 
occupied from the nineteenth century on, but the reference in this letter is 
the first demonstration that it was already rebuilt (after a millennium in 
ruins?) as early as the beginning of the preceding century. Of cou 
further work by Schaeffer will undoubtedly carry our knowledge of stratum 
IT back into the late third millennium. 

The documents relating to the inner administration of the state of Mari, 
to which belonged such towns as Tirga (Tell ‘Asharah),* Tuttul (Hit), 
Khana (‘Anah), and Rapiqu (near the Babylonian frontier), are of par- 
ticular importance, since the population of the land was then West-Semit 
(East Canaanite or Amorite), as shown by many hundreds of proper nam 
Since this was substantially the tongue of the Patriarchs,’° we may expect 
much light upon it from the further study of these documents. A well-knit 
organization was imperatively needed, both because of the dependence of 1 
district on proper irrigation and because of the danger from nomadic razzias. 
Three nomadic foes are mentioned: the Turukkfi_ from east of the Tigris 
(whose réle corresponds to that of the Kurds today), the Numkhu *! from 
the Mesopotamian desert, and the Khabiru. Whether the latter are actually 
the Hebrews of the Patriarchal age, or whether they are another group, 
escapes us at present, though this mention adds materially to our 
documentation. 

The ethnic situation in northern Mesopotamia at that time is also parily 
cleared up by the new documents. Two languages can be distinguished 
among the personal names so far available for study. Harran and Shula 


7 See BULLETIN, Nos. 46, 15 ff.; 50, 13 ff.; 63, 23 ff. 

For Tirgqa, Khana, and Tuttul see BULLETIN, No. 21, 19-21, where the sites 
described and their identifications discussed. In this connection it may be obsei 
that Gelb’s opposition to the identification of Mari with Tell el-Hariri (Am. J 
Sem. Lang., LII, 43 f.), which has now been rendered unnecessary, was @ prio? 
mistake, since the surface exploration alone was decisive. 

® Even such a strange form as Turumnatki, name of a son of Zimri-Lim, is good 
Semitic, standing probably for Téiramna-Adki. The Assyrian vocabulary CT XXV, 
16, 19 says that the god Adad was called Adgi by the Shuhites (i. e., the later inhabi- 
tants of the district of Mari). For the initial element, which seems to mean, “ Turn 
to me pray (O Adki),” ef. names like Shibna-ilu™ and Tiiram-ili. Half a millennium 
previously there was a king of the region of Aram, mentioned by Narfm-Sin, called 
Kihurshamadki (for the first element cf. the East-Canaanite name Muti-khursha 

*°The writer will discuss the spread of this dialect westward in another pla 
cf. provisionally Jour. Pal. Or, Soc., 1928, 250 ff., as well as the forthcoming abstract 
of the writer’s paper at the International Congress of Orientalists in Rome (1935). 

* The tribe or land of Numkhu was previously known from personal names; e. 
Sumu-Numkhim (Reallexikon der Assyriologic, 11, 194) ; ef. Sumu-Amnanum, Suni 
Yamutbala, Sumu-Mutiabala. 
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ruled by East-Canaanite princes: Asditaqum and Sipkuna-Adad. 
ither north on the Upper Tigris we find a prince Shukru-Teshup, king 
Jlakhut; his name is transparently Hurrian. It would appear that the 
rrians had not yet occupied the north-Mesopotamian plain, at least in 
e.2 Two or three centuries later they were to inundate the whole of 
hern Mesopotamia and Syria, and to become one of the most important 
ural forces in Western Asia.** 
he reference to Kanish alluded to above and the one mention of Assur 
itnerto discovered in these letters raise an interesting question, What is the 
nological relation of the new archive to the Cappadocian tablets? The 
y are a group of several thousand contracts and letters, ete., nearly all 
ad at Kiil-tepe in central Cappadocia. As is now certain, thanks chiefly 
he researches of Professor Julius Lewy, formerly of Giessen and now of 
icinnati, the tablets are written in Old Assyrian, and represent the busi- 
; archives of Assyrian merchants settled in trading colonies (kari) in 
ia Minor. They cover a period of two or three generations in the time of 
the native kings of Kusshara, Pitkhanas and Anittas,’* who reigned shortly 
before the rise of the Old Empire of the Hittites. A sealing of the Assyrian 
prince Sargon I and a reference to his son and successor, Puzur-Asshur, fix 
the place of the tablets in Assyrian history. Unfortunately, however, we do 
not definitely know how to synchronize the early Assyrian list of kings with 
Babylonian history. There are two views: one that the later Assyrian syn- 
chronization of Ilushumma with Sumuabum of Babylon, and of the former’s 
son Irishum with the latter’s successor Sumulailu, is correct ; the other that 
these synchronisms are artificial, being based on mechanical collocation of 
king-lists by the Assyrian scholars of later times, a view long held by the 
writer..° If the latter view is correct we must resort to independent calcu- 
lation of Assyrian and Babylonian dates, with the embarrassing consequence 
that we are faced with considerable leeway in both, owing to uncertainty in 
our choice between two versions of Tukulti-Ninurta I’s date for Ilushumma 
(720 or 780 years before his time), and to equal uncertainty in selecting 
the right astronomical date for the First Dynasty of Babylon. Since we 
now know that Tukulti-Ninurta I reigned about 1250-1215 B.C.,2* this 
would put the reign of Ilushumma somewhere about 2030 or 1970 B.C. 
Accepting the most probable astronomical chronology of Babylonia, that of 
Thureau-Dangin (Hammurabi 2003-1961 B.C.), the former alternative 
would throw the Cappadocian tablets (roughly about half a century after 
Ilushumma) into the period of our Mari archive, whereas the latter would 
postpone them until the latter part of the twentieth century after the death 
of Hammurabi. That this arrangement would agree remarkably well with 


“ For a succinct recent statement on the Hurrians see Gordon, BULLETIN, No. 64, 
23 ff. Longer accounts by Speiser have appeared in Annual VI, 75 ff., and XIII, 
13 ff. 

18 On the cultural réle of the Hurrians see especially A. Goetze, Hethiter, Churriter 
und Assyrer (Oslo, 1936), pp. 79-113. Professor Goetze is now at Yale. 

“See Lewy, Revue Hittite et Asianique, V, 1-8. 

* First presented by him Jour. Soc. Or. Res., VIIT (1924), 51 ff. 

‘© This date is based mainly on the Khorsabad list of Assyrian kings, photographs 
of which were published in the daily press three years ago. The publication of this 
important document will probably go a long way toward settling the chronology of 
the second millennium B. C. é 
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the facts of Hittite history becomes clear from the following table (s 
chronisms are approximate only, except where specially stressed ) : 


BABYLONIA ASSYRIA CAPPADUC 


Hammurabi (2003) Puzur-Asshur I 

Takes Mari [1970] and Assur Shalimakhum 
Samsuiluna (1960) Ilushumma (invades Babylonia) 

(Loses southern Babylonia) Irishum I Bye 
Abi’eshukh (1922 Ikinum Pitkhanas of K 
Ammiditana (1894) Sargon I Anittas of Kus 

Puzur-Asshur IT Se 
Ammisaduga (1857) Akhi-Asshur Labarnas of Khatti 
Samsuditana (1836) Rim-Sin Khattusilis ] 
Hittites take Babylon (1806) Irishum IT Mursilis takes Babylon 


If the foregoing reconstruction is correct it would become clear why A 
is apparently mentioned but once in the Mari archives. It had not 
developed into a powerful state as it did after Ilushumma had made it 
pendent of Babylonia (which he invaded himself) and had launched it ; 
career of commercial expansion that reached its climax two or three ge1 
tions later. After a short period of prosperity Assyria was reduce: 
impotence, presumably by the Babylonian king Ammiditana, who a 
claimed the title “ King of the West.” Then came the rapid expansio1 
the Old Hittite Empire, which attained its height with the storming 
Babylon in 1806 B. C. ; 

In conclusion we shall recapitulate some of the points which bid fa 
make the archives of Mari particularly important for the student of bibli 
history. First comes their value for the reconstruction of general hist 
in the Patriarchal Age. All future attempts to fit the events recounte: 
Gen. xiv into Western Asiatic history will be profoundly affected by th 
The writer may say at once that this discovery has checked his recent incli 
nation to date the historical background of this chapter before the twentiet 
century, and has restored his confidence in a dating between 1900 and 17 
B. C.17 The dominant réle then played by the East Canaanites or Amorite 
in Syria and northern Mesopotamia is equally significant. The refere1 
to Hebrew raids and to the cities Harran and Nahor are of direct im 
tance for the evaluation of early Hebrew tradition. Finally, we shall now 
have a mass of new material bearing directly on East-Canaanite language, 
law, and social organization, which will be peculiarly instructive becau 
of the rich comparative data available in contemporary Babylonia and 
Hurrian Arrapkha five hundred years later. The prospects of bibl 
archaeology were never so bright as they are today! 


LACHISH LETTER IV 


Cyrus H. Gorpon 


With the possible exception of the Mesha Stone, the ostraca discovered | 
Starkey at Lachish in February, 1935, are the most important inscriptio1 
17 Cf. his remarks in Recent Discoveries in Bible Lands (1936), p. 27. For hi 
older view see especially Jour. Soc. Or. Res., X (1926), 231-269, and Archaeology of 
Palestine and the Bible (third edition, 1935), pp. 133 ff., 208 ff., 239 ff. 
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er found in the Holy Land. Dating from the last days of the First 
nple they are original documents reflecting conditions in Judah during 
a crucial period and are written in the Hebrew of Jeremiah’s time.’ 


One of the most difficult passages in the Lachish ostraca is: (IV: 8) ‘yhw. 
9) ky.’m. btsbth [.] bar. (10) wyd'. Torezyner,? without explaining the first 
rd, takes ky .’m to be the equivalent of 1@ and reads the last word in line 9 as 
joer. Writing in Hebrew, Torezyner was not obliged to translate. However, his 
‘pretation seems to have been “If (my master) hath inspected his circuit, he 
veth---.” Ginsberg * provisionally accepted Torezyner’s suggestion that ky .’m 
vnds for la but admitted that he could see no connection with the preceding. 
‘ight * emended ’yhw to ’[h]yhw (= the personal name Ahijah), leaving line 9 
itranslated. Cassuto® rendered the passage “(write me) where he lives so that, 
he event of his return tomorrow morning (bdger), he may know---.”® 

| suggest that the first four words be read ’ayyéhi ki ’im bitsibbatah “where is 
» if not in its (fem.) vicinity”; i.e., “he must be in the vicinity of the city 

fem.).” This connects well with the preceding, which deals with the whereabouts 

f Semachiah, who had recently been taken to the city. The idiom ki ’im “if not, 

ept, unless ” is used not only after the negatives ’én (Gen. 28: 17) and 16 (Gen. 

: 29) but also after interrogatives; cf. mt ‘iwwér ki ’im ‘avdi (Is. 42: 19) “who 

blind if not my servant? ” 

With bgr starts a new subject. (The abrupt change is typical of these military 
reports that cover, in brief but to the point, a variety of timely matters. The 
omission of the conjunction is matched in III: 13, where ’l begins a new topic.) 
The sender informs his commanding officer (the addressee) that any investigation 
will prove that the sender’s garrison is paying strict attention to the commanding 
officer’s signals. Thus he says baqgér weydddé‘ (for syntax see Jer. 18: 2; or 
weyedé' as in Ex. 5: 1) “investigate (cf. Lev. 13: 36) and (my master) will know 
(that---).” The transition from imperative to third person seems at first strange 
but similar inconsistencies occur in these ostraca. For example the sender regularly 
refers to himself as “thy servant” (e.g., lines 3, 7) instead of the logical “his 
(my master’s) servant”; similarly the infinitive “thy sending” (III: 7) and, for 
that matter, “I have written” (IV: 3) instead of “(thy servant) hath written ” etc. 


The argument then is as follows: (a) Salutation (1-2). (b) The sender 
affirms that he has carried out his instructions and posted the addressee’s 
orders on the door’ (2-4). (c) Beth-harapha(?)* is deserted (4-6). 
(d) Shemaiah has taken Semachiah up to the city and if the addressee 
wants Semachiah, it would be well to dispatch the sender there in order to 


*See BULLETIN, No. 61, pp. 10-16; No. 62, p. 32; No. 63, pp. 36-7. 

* Kenéset lezéker Bialik, Tel Aviv, 1935, pp. 371-388. 

° Bulletin of the Jewish Palestine Exploration Society III, 1935, pp. 77-86. 

* BULLETIN, No. 61, p. 14. 

5 Rivista degli Studi Orientali XVI, 1936, pp. 163-177. 

°Dr. Louis L. Kaplan calls my attention to the instructive parallel in Num. 16: 5. 
The Massoretic vocalization would favor the interpretation “(in the) morning 
(bdger; i.e., when my master receives this letter) he will know.” Yet the Septua- 
gint (epéskeptai = bigqgér), which reflects a much older tradition, confirms my 
translation. 

?Torezyner, followed by Ginsberg, interprets dit as a “column” or “leaf” of 
papyrus (cf. Jer. 36: 23). I agree tentatively with Albright, who prefers the literal 
meaning; to wit, that the notice was posted on the door, which served as a sort of 
bulletin board (see Deut. 6: 9, 11: 20). Cassuto suspends judgment but points out 
the possibility of dlt = “ ostracon.’’ The problem is discussed by President Burrows 
(Journal of the American Oriental Society LVI, 1936, pp. 491-493), who suggests 
that “to write on the door” may be idiomatic for “to make a note of.” 

®Torezyner reads byt . hrpd though the last letter is very doubtful. Most other 
scholars identify it with Beth Rapha (I Chron. 4: 12). 
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get him (6-9). (e) The sender reports that his garrison is awaiting al 
the addressee’s signals but that the signal of Azekah has not appeared. 

The translation is: “ May Yahweh make my master hear now ® at { 
time (2) tidings of goodness.’° And now, in accordance with all my ma 
hath dispatched, (3) so hath thy servant done. I have written on the « 
according to all (4) which my master hath dispatched unto me. . 
regarding what my (5) master hath dispatched concerning Beth-harapha ( 
nobody is (6) there. And as for Semachiah, Shemaiah hath taken him 
(7) brought him up to the city. And let my master dispatch (8) thy 
vant thither. Where is he (9) if not in its vicinity? Investigate (10) 
(my master) will know that we are watching for (11) the signals of Lac 
according to all the signs which my master (12) hath given for the sig 
of Azekah hath not appeared.” !* 


NEWS OF THE SCHOOLS 


On August 8th, 1937, A. V. Williams Jackson, Professor of Indo-Ix: 
Languages at Columbia University and one of the foremost living aut! 
ties on ancient Persia and the Zoroastrian religion, died at the ag 
seventy-six. In 1921 he became a Trustee of the Schools, and thoug] 
health led him to resign soon afterwards, he remained a vice-president 
our organization from 1923 to his death. With him we have lost a ge 
man and a scholar, a man who ranks with the very greatest Orient 
whom America has produced. We hope to include a sketch of his care: 
the December number. 

Since the beginning of the summer two new institutions have be 
members of our Corporation: the Hebrew Theological College of Chic 
(President Saul Silber, representative) and Wheaton College (Presid 
James Oliver Buswell, representative). With the Institute of Advan 
Studies at Princeton and the Princeton Theological Seminary, whose a: 
sion was announced in our April number, this makes an addition of ft 
institutions to corporate membership in the Schools this year. Such 
dence of wholesome growth is very gratifying. We trust that the new 
tion will be mutually profitable, and that the Schools may continue to 
an enviable record of unselfish codperation in archaeological, biblical, 
Oriental research. 


®T prefer the vocalization ‘ét (though ‘ét is not so used in the textus receptu 
the Bible) because if ‘atté (as read by Torezyner, Ginsberg and Cassuto) 
inter ded, the final vowel would be indicated in the orthography (ef. ‘sh in lii 
ete.). As the accent on the ultima shows, ‘atté is not an adverbial accusative 
a double feminine (from *‘in-t-at). There is no morphological reason preclu 
‘et from having the same function as ‘attd. 

1°Tt is perhaps better to read the noun tiv than tév though Cassuto gives 
latter vocalization. 

11 This is Ginsberg’s interpretation (taking n7’h as the nif‘al perfect 3 mase. 
and reading *¢t as ’6t, which is sometimes masc. in the Bible; e.g. Ex. 8: 19). 
bright and Cassuto prefer Torezyner’s reading of m1’h as gal imperfect first pl 
and taking *t as ’et (i.e., “we do not see Azekah”). 

12 Tt is a pleasure to give up my own partial interpretation of the crux interpre 
in lines 8-9 and to accept the suggestions of Dr. Gordon; I adhere to my interp! 
tion of lines 11] 12.—W. F. A. 
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President Burrows spent the months of June and July at New Haven, 
where most of his attention has lately been taken up with the routine affairs 
of the School, especially since Mr. Moon’s retirement from the post of 
Executive Secretary, June 30th. No successor to Mr. Moon has yet been 
appointed (cf. Butiterin, No. 66, p. 33). On July 30th President Bur- 
rows sailed for England with his family, expecting to be back September 
90th, 

Professor 8. V. McCasland of Goucher College, Baltimore, who is Annual 
Professor this coming year in the School in Jerusalem, sailed from New 
York on the Queen Mary September 8th; he expected to leave Marseilles 
on the Mariette Pasha September 14th and to reach Haifa the 19th of the 
month. He is accompanied by Mrs. McCasland and their two children. 
We wish him a very pleasant and successful year in Palestine. 

Professor E. A. Speiser of the University of Pennsylvania, who has been 
Director of the School in Baghdad since Professor Barton’s retirement in 
1934, returned from a brilliantly successful season of excavation in Iraq in 
late April. On July 23rd he was married to Miss Sue Dannenbaum, grand- 
daughter of the late Charles Gimbel, chairman of the board of Gimbel 
srothers in Philadelphia. 

Among former members of the School in Jerusalem who were married 
this summer may be mentioned Dr. G. Ernest Wright and Rev. James V. 
Pritchard. Dr. Wright was a member of the Bethel expedition in 1934 and 
spent the following half-year at the School in Jerusalem. This June he 
received his doctorate at The Johns Hopkins University and he is now 
resenrch assistant to Professor Elihu Grant of Haverford College, who is 
this year Annual Professor at the School in Baghdad. On July 31st he 
married, in Baltimore, Miss Emily Denyse. Mr. Pritchard, who was also 
a member of the Bethel expedition, and who has since been studying under 
Professor Montgomery at the University of Pennsylvania, was married, on 
June 30th, to Miss Anna Cassedy of Drexel Hill. 

Dr. Lynn H. Wood, who was Jastrow Fellow at the School in Jerusalem 
during the past year, received his doctorate at the University of Chicago 
this June, and is now Professor of Archaeology in the Seventh Day 
Adventist Theological Seminary at Washington, D. C. 


FROM THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


In May Dr. A. Bergman, Thayer Fellow at the School (1935-37), 
resigned to accept a position with the Government of Palestine as District 
Officer in Galilee (cadet rank) with charge over the Plain of Esdraelon. 
Alumni of the Schools are in many unusual places in various parts of the 
world, but Dr. Bergman is the first one to become an official of the Pales- 
tine Government. His knowledge of the country and people, together with 
his native command of Hebrew and Arabic, will stand him in good stead. 
In the course of his administrative work he will undoubtedly have many 
opportunities to advance our knowledge of Palestinian archaeology and 
topograhy. 

Professor W. C. Graham of the University of Chicago, Annual Professor 
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at the School this past year, left for America with his family on April 2 
The Grahams have won a place for themselves in scholarly and social ci: 
in Jerusalem, and their departure is greatly regretted. 

Professor A. T. Olmstead and his family returned to Jerusalem May 
for a stay of several weeks. He was Annual Professor at the Scho 
Baghdad this past year, and has been devoting his time mainly to th: 
lection of materials for the second volume of his History of Palestin: 
Syria. After the Olmsteads’ arrival there were seventeen persons sta 
at the School. 

On June 15th Director Glueck wrote: “I still have several weel 
work at Khirbet et-Tannir [for the results of his previous work her 
his report above]. Several more rooms have to be excavated. I shall { 
them as soon as the weather permits. The last time I was there ] 
brought over eight porters from Jerusalem to move stones down fron 
mountain top, since my own workmen were absolutely unable to b 
them. Unfortunately all eight of them got light attacks of malaria 
which they have recovered. How I escaped, particularly in view of the 
that I spent three days subsequently wandering down the sides of the \ 
Hesa toward the west, is a miracle which I cannot understand but for w 
I am grateful. I am returning in-a few days to Transjordan for an 
trip. $6 

This trip was briefly described in a letter of July 1st: “I returned 
days ago from the trip about which I wrote in my letter. We discov 
among other things, several amazing Nabataean sites on the western s| 
of the plateau between Tafileh and Dana, and also visited an interest 
Iron-Age site down the Wadi Tafileh. There was a great deal of clim 
and scrambling to do on this trip and I returned home a little earlier + 
I usually do. I shall probably go out again next week in order to clean 
some sites between Madeba and the Wadi Wala which I have previo 


been unable, for one reason or another, to visit. With this trip I hop 


finish my surface exploration in southern Transjordan. Thereafter I 
turn my attention to central Transjordan.” 

From July 19th on, Dr. Glueck was busy with the Summer Schoo 
which he lectured and which he accompanied on various trips. The § 
nar party, which numbered twenty-one, was conducted by Mr. Lewi 


ol- 
nd 


ne 


Moon, as in 1936; Dr. Glueck’s lectures were attended by twenty-five per 


sons. The number was not quite as large as in some previous years, s 
| 5 . 


the members of the party were put up at the School. Under the somew! 


unfavorable political circumstances this year, it is not surprising that 
Summer School was a little smaller than usual. It has repeatedly prove 
valve, and plans will be made to continue it in future if possible. 

On August 11th Dr. Glueck wrote: “'The Summer School went to S 
and I took advantage of the ten-day interval to hie myself off to T: 
jordan again. I have now commenced the systematic archaeologica 
ploration of Ammon, and have thus far visited fifty-six sites there. 
results already achieved have amazed me. . . . I can now trace the n 
political boundary line of the Nabataean kingdom as sharply as if on 
a loaf of bread in two. North of a line nearly parallel with the north 
of the Dead Sea Nabataean sherds cease as if by magic. What is far 1 
interesting is the character of the Ammonite civilization, which is by 
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richest that I have thus far encountered in Transjordan. In the rich 
‘y below Suweilih on the way to Jerash, for example, I found eight 
t Ammonite sites. ‘These are complexes of great stone buildings, one 
plex measuring originally something like 300 by 100 metres. The walls 
till between five and nine metres high in places, and the building blocks 
age about 2.50 by 1.00 by 0.80 metres. The corners of the buildings are 
tructed of headers and stretchers, and the rest of the walls of huge 
cs laid in rough rows with smaller blocks and stones between the rows. 
pottery is pure Early Iron, with beautiful and distinguishable Ammo- 
painted and burnished ware., The date of all the Early-Iron sites is in 
main from the thirteenth to the eighth centuries B.C. We have also 
und two tremendous Early-Bronze-II1-Middle-Bronze-I sites, one of them 
aining also Early Iron pottery. I have only done about one-fifth of the 
nonite territory, perhaps less, and the main historical outlines for the 
earlier periods are exactly the same as in Moab and Edom. In Ammon, 
also, there is a break in history extending from about 1800 to about 1300 
B.C... . I feel fairly certain that the dates already obtained will not be 
changed by new discoveries. Another interesting fact is that the malfif 
structure is definitely Early-Iron Ammonite. I have found them alone— 
indeed those around ‘Amman have long been known—and I have found 
them in complexes containing more conventional buildings; I have found 
some of them with sherds in and around them—and these sherds are indis- 
putably Early Iron.” 

The Oriental Institute reported at the end of July in more detail about 
the sensational find of carved ivories, gold and jewelry at Megiddo. Mr. 
Gordon Loud and his associates uncovered a Late-Bronze palace which had 
passed through no fewer than five phases of rebuilding, each time with a 
slightly changed ground-plan. Under the plaster floor of the second phase 
the excavators discovered a rich cache of gold and jewelry. More important 
for the archaeologist, however, was the discovery of some 250 pieces of 
carved ivory, most, if not all of which had served as inlay in furniture. 
Some of them bear hieroglyphic inscriptions. It is also reported that traces 
of mural frescoes and shell mosaics have been unearthed in the palace. The 
building stood just inside the main city-gate, dominating the ramp which 
led up to it. We shall look forward eagerly to the publication of this new 
material, so important for the archaeological chronology of Palestine. 

Through May and June the excavations at Sheikh Abreiq in southwestern 
Galilee were continued under the direction of Dr. B. Maisler, assisted by 
several competent men, notably by Dr. M. Schwabe, the Greek epigrapher 
of the Hebrew University. The large catacomb on the western slope of the 
site was completely dug, and work was further devoted to the clearance of 
two more interesting groups of chambers lying south of the first section dug. 
All the original burials seem to belong to the second and third centuries 
A.D. (i. e., to the time of the Mishnah and the early Gemara). The new 
results confirm and further illustrate previous indications. Important Jew- 
ish personages from all over the Diaspora were brought to Beth-shearim 
(as Sheik Abreiq was then called) for burial. Palmyrene Jews are par- 
ticularly numerous, but the body of a woman had evidently been brought 
from Italy, and a quantity of Nabataean pottery found in one chamber 
sugeests that the person buried there had come from the region of Petra. 
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A great many mural paintings, drawings, and inscriptions in various | .n- 
guages provide rich material for the elucidation of outstanding problems 
with reference to Jewish art and culture in this critical phase, to which we 
must trace the origins of Christian art. There can be no question that Beth- 
shearim will in future rank with Dura in its importance for the history of 
Jewish and Christian art. The synagogues of Galilee, significant and i 
esting as they are, are mostly too late (fourth-seventh centuries) and + 
art is too stereotyped to be considered in the same category. W.F. 


rICE FROM THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE SCHOOLS 


Owing to the fact that the Schools are temporarily without an Exe 
Secretary, it will not be possible for the present to continue acting as ag 
for the purchase of books (aside from the regular service of one bo 
associate members). 

The stereopticon lectures of the Schools are withdrawn from circul 
until they can be gone through and completely revised. 


MILLAR BurRRoN 


SOME RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Six books and monographs dealing with the archaeology and epigraphy of Pal 
and Syria have been sent to the editor during the past few months. The first in 
ment of Professor Garstang’s Sivth Report on his excavation of Jericho (repri 
from Vol. XXIII of the Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, pp. 67-100, \ 
many plates), contains a valuable treatment of the stratigraphic series of earl 
pottery from Jericho, Dr. I. Ben-Dor contributes the account of Neolithic and 
Chaleolithic ceramic remains (or as Garstang prefers, of Middle and Late Neolit 
and Mr. G. M. FitzGerald writes on the Early-Bronze material. Owing to the |] 
with which joint studies must generally be edited and printed in order to save t 
there are a great many typographical and other errors, which have been corr 
by the respective authors in special reprints which they have sent the reviewer. 
monograph is of the very first importance for the Palestinian archaeologist. 

To the period between Jericho IX (Neolithic) and VIII (Chaleolithic) belongs the 
Ghassulian culture recovered by Mallon and Koeppel near Jericho on the eastern side 
of the Jordan (for the relative chronology see Wright, BULLETIN, No. 66, pp. 2 
This archaeological phase is illustrated by Sukenik’s A Chalcolithic Necropo 
Hederah (Jerusalem, 1937, pp. 16 with 4 plates, reprinted from Jour. Pal. Or. 
Vol XVII). In this competent publication the author describes several cu 
pairited ossuaries of earthenware, shaped like houses and consequently important 
the restoration of the Chaleolithic house in Palestine. The reviewer would date t 
in the fifth millennium, presumably in its second. half. 

M. Claude F. A. Schaeffer’s Missions en Chypre 1932-1935 (Paris, Geuthner, 
pp. ix, 162, 41 plates) may seem not to belong to Palestine and Syria, but th 
tural resemblance between Cyprus and Syria is so great in most periods tha 
Palestinian archaeologist can afford to neglect the island remains. The book i 
trates a wealth of ceramic and other objects, drawing for comparative purpos« 
the author’s first-hand acquaintance with Ris esh-Shamrah. We congratulate 
on the promptness with which he has published this material. 

In his posthumous brochure, Der Ursprung des Alphabets (Leipzig, 1937 
Alte Orient, Vol. 36, 1/2, 45 pp., 13 plates), Professor Hans Bauer has discusse: 
origin of the Canaanite linear and cuneiform alphabets. With his remarks on 
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: subject the reviewer heartily agrees; with his views on the former theme he 


lat 
just as vigorously disagrees. In our opinion the linear alphabet may now be traced 


Sinai through the Middle Bronze of Palestine (three inscriptions hitherto 
known) to the Late Bronze of Palestine and Phoenicia (with half a dozen inscrip- 
tions now available). Our position has been recently stated in the BULLETIN, No. 
63, pp. 8-12; ef. the independent paper of Yeivin in the Palestine Exploration 
Quarterly for July of this year (pp. 178-193). 
fessor Harald Ingholt of the American University in Beirut has published the 
first part of a new series of studies entitled Inscriptions and Sculptures from Palmyra 
(Copenhagen, 1936, reprinted from Berytus, Vol. III, pp. 83-128, with many plates). 
Ingnolt’s competence in this field is recognized by all; the present monograph is in 
respect worthy of the author. Thanks to the work of Cantineau and of Ingholt, 
seconded by Seyrig, our knowledge of Palmyrene archaeology and epigraphy has 
need remarkably during the past ten years. 
Professor Samuel Klein of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem has just published 
useful little handbook, History of Palestine Exploration in Hebrew and 
in the Hebrew series Sifriyadh lidi‘at Eres-Yisr@él (Jerusalem, 
1937, pp. viii, 156, 4 plates). In this compact work he describes his field of research 
biblical times to the present. It will be particularly valuable to the Christian 
ir because of its comprehensive treatment of the Jewish literature on the sub- 
We heartily recommend the book. 
Turning eastward to Mesopotamia we have three books on which to report. First 
comes Professor F. J. Stephens’ beautiful work, Votive and Historical Texts from 
Babylonia and Assyria (Yale Oriental Series, Babylonian Texts, Vol. IX, New Haven, 
+1937, pp. 45 and 46 plates, $5.00). Here the author has given us a long awaited 
volume containing the more important texts of historical character remaining in the 
Yale Babylonian Collection. While some of the most important documents have 
already been published in Europe, this volume gives a corrected text which super- 
sedes all other publications. The copies of inscriptions are superb and the intro- 
duction is sufficiently detailed to make the texts easily accessible to the student. 
The most interesting text is No. 73, 
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Universal Literature, 


Very few errors and misprints have been noted. 
a unique illustration of the practice of casting lots (piru = Heb. pir, the source 
of the name Pirim) in connection with the succession of annual eponyms. The text 
ends with Yakhali’s prayer, “In his eponymate, in his lot may the harvest of the 
land of Asshur flourish and be favorable; before Asshur and Adad may his lot come! ” 

Dr. G. Contenau has just published a new handbook of Mesopotamian civilization, 
entitled La civilisation d’Assur et de Babylone (Paris, Payot, 1937, 260 pp. and 16 
plates). This useful sketch has been brought up to date by the incorporation of so 
much new material, accumulated since the author’s first book on the subject appeared 
fifteen years ago, that it was wisely decided to rewrite it entirely. The author’s 
well-known familiarity with both archaeological and philological matters ensures the 
reliability of his work, which we recommend to students as the best brief introduc- 
tion to the subject. We disagree with his chronological order, Obeidian-Susian, 
regarding the latter as older than the former, and as representing a comparatively 
late stage of the Halafian culture which preceded the Obeidian in the north, as 
proved by Speiser’s latest work (BULLETIN, No. 66, pp. 8-19). 

From Professor Speiser’s school comes an excellent doctoral thesis, Movable 
Property in the Nuzi Documents, by Dorothy Cross, published as Vol. X of the 
imerican Oriental Series (New Haven, 1937, pp. xii, 65). This is a most valuable 
study of the archaeological material in the Nuzian documents so far published, and 
should be the model for similar studies of other homogeneous bodies of business and 
legal documents. The only serious slip noted by the reviewer is on p. 57 where 
zariam, Heb. siryén and siryén, is inadvertently translated as “shield” instead of 

coat of mail, corselet.”-—We congratulate both Miss Cross and Professor Speiser. 
Professor L. A. Mayer, the talented Islamic archaeologist of the Hebrew University, 
has launched a most valuable undertaking with his Annual Bibliography of Islamic 
tri and Archaeology (Vol. I [1935], Jerusalem, 1937, 64 pp.). Since he is assisted 
ver a dozen specialists, one feels that nothing of consequence can have escaped 

Let us hope that the volume before us is followed by many more like it! 


as 


hy 
hiv 
W. F. ALBRIGHT. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS (partial list) 


Orders for all publications of the Schools should be sent to the Exec 
tive Secretary, 409 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 


The Bulletin 


The purpose of the BULLETIN of the American Schools of Oriental Research 


‘ ‘. - - - : he 
present news and notes of archaeological interest in the Near East and to giv 


: 2 : : era gay! : hi 
interpretation of the new discoveries and research. In issue No. 50 a topical os 
topographical index to all preceding issues is printed. The BULLETIN is publi a 
quarterly and is subsidized by the Schools, since the price of one dollar ($1.0 c 
year does not pay the cost of publication. Complete sets are available, unbound. at 
a special price. O; 
Publications of the Jerusalem School as 
New TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM. pu 

Publisher, Paul Geuthner, 13 rue Jacob, Paris, France. at 
Vol. I, Facsimiles and Descriptions of the Greek Manuscripts in the Library E. 
of St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. W. H. P. Hatch. 16 pages 
photographic plates, 1929, 125 fr. W. 
Vol. II, Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament in Jerusalem. W.H. P. Ha 
1934. 125 fr. Ne 
Publications of the Baghdad School 
TExTS—JOINT EXPEDITION WITH IRAQ MUSEUM AT NUZI. Ca 
Vol. I, Inheritance Texts. E. Chiera. 1927. 200 fr. ih 
Vol. II, Declarations in Court. E. Chiera. 1930. 200 fr. stu 
Vol. III, Exchange and Security Documents. E. Chiera. 1931. 200 fr. his 
Vol. IV, Proceedings in Court. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00. nol 
Vol. V, Mixed Texts. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00. the 


EXCAVATIONS. 
Vol. I, Tepe Gawra. E. A. Speiser. 1935. $6.00. 
TExTS—JOINT EXCAVATIONS WITH HARVARD UNIVERSITY AT NUZI. 
Publisher, Harvard University Press. 
Vol. I, Texts of Varied Contents, 1929. E. Chiera. $6.00. 


Vol. II, Archives of Shilwateshub Son of the King, 1932. R. H. Pfeiffer. $6.0 


Vol. III, Old Akkadian, Sumerian and Cappadocian Teats from Nuzi, 1935. 
Meek. $6.00. 


THE ANNUAL 


The Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research is now in its sixt 
volume and during the decade and a half of its life it has been edited by mer 
outstanding ability in the archaeology of the Near East. Dr. C. C. Torrey, Presi 
W. J. Moulton, Dr. B. W. Bacon, Dr. H. J. Cadbury, Dr. E. A. Speiser 
Dr, Millar Burrows have successively kept the Annual up to a very high stand 
Volume I (out of print). Vols. II-X $1.50 each. Vols. XI-XVI $2.50 each. 


’ 


ANNUAL, VOL. XVI: ONE HUNDRED NEW SELECTED TEXTS FROM NI 


Transliterated by Robert H. Pfeiffer. Translations and Notes by E. A. Speisé 
Contents : 


Nos. 1-14. The People of Nuzi vs. Mayor Kushshiharbe. 
Nos. 15-45. The Archives of Tulpunnaya, daughter of Sheltunnaya. 
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;. 46-50. Oil for the Gods. 

51-100. Miscellaneous texts dealing with Family Laws, Security, Law Suits, 
and various aspects of Nuzi Economy; also with lists of proper 
names and appendices on “ Hurrian Numerals” and “ Hurrian 
Influences on Nuzi Akkadian.” 


Special Notice 


mplete sets of the Annual, consisting of Volumes I-XI which have heretofore 

offered at a special price, are sold out, our supply of Vol. I having been ex- 

sted. In place of that special offer, which is hereby withdrawn, Vols. II-XII 
inclusive will be sold for a limited time at the special price of $10.00. This will 
also include one year’s subscription to the BULLETIN. 


Offprint Series 

he Annual has recently inaugurated a series of special publications of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, to be known as the Offprint Series. The 
purpose is to make available separately some of the contributions to the Annual 
at a price proportionately lower than the cost of the entire volume. 


E. A. Speiser, Ethnic Movements in the Near East in the Second Millennium B. C., 
oo oe : p $0.60 
. Albright, The Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim. i ies The Bronze Age Pottery 
e the Fourth Campaign, pp. 74... , : ‘ $1.00 
Nelson Glueck, Explorations in Eastern Palestine, L, pp. 113. ‘ ‘ $1.75 


Catalogue of the Schools 


In order to give information to member institutions and students who wish to 
study in the Near East the Schools issue at intervals a Catalogue. This gives the 
history of the Schools, officers of administration, opportunities for study and research, 
notes on travel and other pertinent information. It may be had upon application to 
the Executive Secretary. 
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